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Turis large and very ancient: city of France isthe 
capital of the department of Marne, in the north-east 
of that kingdom, It stands on the banks of the small 
river Vezele, in a plain that in itself presents few 
attractive features, but which is pleasantly limited in 
the distance by low hills covered with trees and vine- 
yards. The town, as seen from the declivity of these 
hills, presents a fine appearance, to which its tall and 
majestic cathedral not a little contributes. The form 
of the city is oblong, extending from south-east to 
north-west, and its circumference is about four miles 
and a half. It is surrounded by a mound of earth, 
which is bordered by parapets, and planted on both 
sides with double rows of trees. This mound overlooks 
a ditch, which is filled up in many places; and the 
town is also bounded by a wall. These appendages 
are not held in any consideration with a view to the 
defence of the place, its proper fortifications having 
been demolished in the year 1812. 

Access to Rheims is furnished by six gates, all of 
which present a fine appearance through the shady 
avenues by which the approach is made. ‘Two of 
them, the “ Porte de Mars” and the “ Porte de Cerés,” 
retain their Roman names; and outside the latter 
there is a suburb of the same name. A very consider- 
zble part of the large space inclosed by the walls is 
unoccupied by buildings, particularly towards the 
south, where there are immense gardens and spots of 
naked ground. The closely-built part, which is not one 
half of the space inclosed, forms a well-determined 
oval, of which the square called the “ Place Royale” 
may be considered the centre. This “ Place” is of a 
square form, and is, for a French square, large. It 
is furnished with some very handsome buildings, of 
which the most important is the Custom-house, which 
occupies all the south side. In the centre of this 
square there is a fine pedestrian statue, in bronze, of 
Louis XV., erected in the year 1818, in the place of 
one that. was thrown down and destroyed in 1793, 
The streets are generally well paved, wide, and straight, 
with the exception of those in the northern part of the 
town, where they are nearly all very narrow and tor- 
tuous, There are three or four streets remarkable for 
their width and length; of these that which leads in a 
straight line across the whole width of the town, from 
the eastern to the western gate, is mentioned as the 
finest. The houses are generally built either with 
chalk-stone or with boards, and are covered with 
slates, ‘They are seldom of more than one story, and 
many still display the Gothic gables which surmounted 
all the fagades in former times. A French writer, who 
seems to have a strong feeling against gables, says, 
that at Rheims they give to the streets a saddened 
aspect which singularly harmonizes with, and augments 
the apparent inactivity and desertion of the streets, in 
many of which the grass grows in abundance. The 
city possesses a great number of fountains, for which 
it is indebted to the canon Godinot. One of them, 
near the cathedral, preserves his name, and is worthy 
of notice for its antiquity and its architecture. 

Of the public buildings of Rheims the most remark- 
able, beyond all comparison, is the cathedral of Ndtre 
Dame, which is considered one of the finest specimens 
of Gothic architecture in Europe. It is a work of the 
twelfth century, and, regarded as a whole, is an exceed- 
ingly grand and imposing structure. It is rendered 
still further remarkable as the building long dedicated 
to the ceremony of anointing and consecrating the 
kings of France. The length of the building is 469 
feet, its width 97 feet, and its height 114 feet. The 
west or principal front, which is represented in our 
wood-cut, is a magnificent work, ‘having a general 
resemblance to that of the church of Ndtre Dame at 
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an immense number of statues, inclined according to 
the curvature of the pointed arches which compose each 
entrance. The front is likewise decorated with a mass of 
bas-reliefs, sculptures, and other ornaments of the most 
delicate workmanship. Altogether there are between 
4000 and 5000 figures sculptured on the exterior of this 
edifice, of which 400 or 500 decorate the principal portal, 
Above the middle door there is a large circular window, 
with another of the same form above it. Each end of 
the principal front is surmounted by a tower, the height 
of which from the level of the ground is 260 feet, 
There are seven flying buttresses between the transept 
and the end of the nave, and in each buttress there is 
a niche, or rather a recess with columns, contzining a 
full-length statue. Above the buttresses, upon the top 
of the principal wall, there is a singularly light balus. 
trade of pointed arches, which appear projected against 
the roof. At the east end of the cathedral, which is 
circular, there are quadruple flying buttresses, sur. 
mounted by pinnacles. The two gates on the north 
side of the transept have their fine sculptures in excel- 
lent preservation: a third gate appears to have been 
built up. The interior of this magnificent structure 
does not disappoint the expectation which the exterior 
is calculated to excite. There are ten noble Gothic 
columns in the nave on each side, with two windows 
between each column. The places in the roof where 
the groins meet are all gilt, the upper windows in the 
nave are most beautifully coloured, and the lower part 
is adorned with twelve pieces of tapestry. In the choir 
there are ten columns, six of which are circular, and all 
with beautifully-wrought capitals, The pavement of the 
choir is much admired, being composed of lozenges ot 
different kinds of marble; it was transferred from the 
ancient church of St. Nicaise, which is no longer existing. 
From the same church was also transferred the curious 
tomb of F. V. Jovinus, who was a citizen of Rheims, 
and became Roman consul in the year 366. This 
monument, which is of white marble, presents upon 
one of its faces an exceedingly well-preserved sculptured 
representation of a hunting scene. In the north end 
of the transept there is one of the finest organs in 
France, over which there is a grand circular window 
of painted glass,:and on the opposite side there is 
another. Among the other remarkable objects in the 
cathedral we may mention that the Chapel of the 
Virgin contains a bas-relief by Nicolas Jacques, and 
Poussin’s fine picture of ‘ The Washing of the Feet,’ 
There is also a marble font, in which it is believed that 
Clovis, the first Christian king of France, was bap- 
tized. This building was commenced in the year 1211, 
to replace one that had been burnt down the preceding 
year; but it was not completed until towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

Next to the cathedral, the church of St. Remi is the 
most interesting building in the town, and forms a very 
conspicuous object on the approach to it, particularly 
on the road from Chalons. We shall not undertake to 
describe it particularly, but may mention that it was 
remarkable in popular opinion for nothing more than for 
being the building in which was deposited the famous 
phial of oil with which the kings were anointed, and 
which, according to a tradition not yet quite exploded, 
was brought from Heaven by a dove at the baptism of 
Clovis. The town has five churches in all. 

Rheims possesses a very. superb town-hall, which 
was begun in the year 1627, but only completed in 
1825. The facade is decorated with Corinthian, Ionic, 
and Dorie columns, and terminates in two large pavi- 
lions, between which another, more light and elegant, 
surmounts a fine tower. This vast building contains 
the public library, which consists of 25,000 printed 
volumes and 1000 manuscripts. 





Paris, It has three noble entrances, ornamented with 


Rheims was a place of importance under the Romans, 
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and of this fact there still remain some indications. Of 
these, the ancient names by which several of the streets 
and gates are still ealled do not seem the least inte- 
resting. The old gate of Mars, which was closed 
up in 1542, is situated near the new gate of the same 
name, and although much decayed is still an inte- 
resting object. It consists of a triple portico, deco- 
rated with eight fluted Corinthian columns: the middle 
arch is nineteen feet in width, and the other two twelve 
feet six inches. Writers are not agreed by whom or 
in whose honour this triumphal arch was erected. At 
a little distance from the town there is an isolated 
mound, which is believed to be composed of the rub- 
bish of an amphitheatre. 

The city is the seat of an archbishopric, of which 
the arrondissement of Rheims and the department of 
Ardennes forms the diocese, and which has for its suf- 
fragans the bishops of Amiens, Beavvais, C halons-sur- 
Marne, and Soissons. It is, in fact, the ecclesiastical 
capital of France, of which the archbishop is the me- 
tropolitan prelate. This dignitary was formerly premier 
duke and peer of France, and—enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of eonsecrating the kings of that country. In 
the year 1179 Philip Augustus was crowned in the 
cathedral at Rheims, in the preseiice of all the peers of 
France; and from that time, until 1829, when Charles X. 
was crowned here with great magnificence, all the sove- 
reigns of the country have beefi crowned in the same 
place, with only three exceptions,—that of Henry IV., 
who was crowned at @hartres; of Napoleon, whose 
coronation took place at Paris; and of Louis XVIIT., 
who was not crowned at all. When Louis Philippe 
was called to the throne, in 1830, the costly ceremony 
was abolished altogether. 

Among the public establishments of Rheims there 
are the usual offices of local government, judicial ad- 
ministration, and commercial association. A university 
was founded in 1547 by the cardinal of Lorraine, and 
attained some celebrity ; but it perished at the Revolu- 
tion, and is now replaced by a royal college, or high 
schoo!, There is also a medical school, several schools 
of mutual instruction, and a botanic garden. 

The manufactures of the town consist chiefly of 
cotton and woollen goods, with hats, stockings, candles, 
oil, leather, and spiced biscuits and bread. Its traffic 
with these and other articles, and, above all, with the 
wines of Champaigne, is considerable, and is much 
facilitated by the excellent roads which connect it with 
the metropolis and other important towns. The present 
population of 38,000 is a considerable increase on that 
exhibited in former years. 





Female Ornament in Kotzebue's Sound.—The women 
have large beads suspended from a perforation in the sep- 
tum of the nose. When they are inconvenienced by the 
hanging position of these ornaments, they stow them away 
in their nostrils—MS. Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 





Chinese Inhabitants of Boats.—The river opposite to the 
town (Canton) is almost covered with boats of various sizes 
and descriptions, in the principal part of which the owners, 
who are of the poorer class, reside, Thousands are born, 
brought up, and die in these boats, having no more com- 
Munication with the shore than necessity compels. These 
boats are covered over in the after-part with a kind of bam- 
boo matting, sufficiently strong and waterproof to keep out 
the rain, and of length sufficient to allow them to lie down 
unexposed to sight. These poor creatures, from being con- 
fined in so small a plaee,—accustomed to squat upon their 
hams, and crawl about their boat,—are generally very awk- 
ward in their motions when on their feet. Their male 
children are taught the art of swimming as soon as they 
know the use of their legs, until which time they wear a 
calabash suspended round their necks, to buoy them up 
in ease of their falling overboard.—MS. Account of the 
Chinese, 





bath, is worthy of notice: it is a structure of mud, 
of which is sunk about four or five feet below the surface 
of the earth, circular, and from fifteen to twenty feet in 
diameter. 
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. Making Friends tn Otaheite-—In consequence of the 
early missionaries having reached this place by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, they were a day before us in their time ; 
we were, therefore, yesterday (Saturday by our reckoning, 
and Sunday by theirs) presented with a most striking proof 
of the alteration in their habits since the time of Wallis and 
Cook, Not a canoe was seen afloat; but the people cleanly 
dressed, and the women with bonnets, after the European 
fashion, were observed returning from divine service, with 
their psalm-books, &e., under their arms, and proceeding 
quietly to their homes, after stopping on their way to gaze 
on the English man-of-war which they had so long expected. 
But this morning brought to our view quite a different 
scene. All was bustle. The ship was surrounded with 
canoes, filled with fruit, &c.; and the men were not a little 
astonished and hurt when repulsed in the attempt to come 
on board in the droves that offered. Some few were ad- 
mitted, and we soon became acquainted with a custom that 
prevails of each native selecting some one of the strangers 
for his especial friend. We were not a little troubled by 
their importunity ;—accosting us with, “ You my frenny me, 
me my frenny you: and “ You my frenny, he is know me.” 
Those who gave an assenting answer to the proposal were 
presented with a basket of fruit, or something of the sort, 
by way of ratification of the treaty. The fact is, that the 


native thus admitted to friendship becomes the agent to 
whom the stranger applies for the supply of all his wants. 
This friendship, 
a coat and frilled shirt are most in request.—MS. Journal 
of a Voyage of Discovery. 


oweyer, must be liberally rewarded ; and 


Vapour Bath in California.—The ‘ Temuscal,’ or vapour 
the floor 


Beside the hole for ingress, which has a short 
passage to check the too ready admission of external air, 


there is another opening at the top to allow the escape of the 


smoke from a fire which is kindled in the centre. Around 
this fire lie the Indians, with their feet towards it, wrapped 
up in their thick woollen cloths, and thus continue until the 
whole system is debilitated by excessive perspiration.- They 
then quit their warm lodging, and plunge into a stream of 
cold water, near which they are careful always to build their 
Temiscal.—MS. Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 


Franklin's Loan.—The following letter was written by 
Dr. Franklin while at Paris, and was communicated by the 
person who received it to the person by whom it was origi- 
nally published :— : 
April 22, 1784. 

Isend you herewith a bill for ten Louis-d’or; I do not 
pretend to give such a sum, I only /end it to you. When 
you shall return to your country you cannot fail of getting 
into some business that will in time enable you to: pay all 
your debts. In that case when you meet with another 
honest man in similar distress, you must pay me by lending 
this sum to him, enjoining him to discharge the debt by a 
like operation when he shall be able, and shall meet with 
such another opportunity. I hope it may thus go through 
many hands before it meets with a knave to stop its pro- 
gress. This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with 
alittle money. Iam not rich enough to afford much in 
good work, and so am obliged to be earning and make the 
most of a little. cal 

Chinese Women.—Corpulency is deemed a beauty in 
men, but a blemish in women. The women have usually 
a peculiarly arched eye-brow,—as much the effect of art as 
nature,—a very unmeaning face, and, among the higher 
classes, exceedingly small feet, from the tight pressure, 
during infancy and childhood, of small wooden shoes. This 
custom originated (as described in Chinese history) several 
centuries back, when a large body of females rose against, 
and endeavoured to overthrow, the government. To prevent 
the recurrence of such an event, the use of wooden shoes 

was enforced on all female infants, so small as to disable 
them, without great pain, to make any use of their feet. 
This custom has now become so familiar from long usage, 
that a small foot is reckoned one of the greatest attrac- 
tions a Chinese female can possess.—MS. Account of the 


Chinese. 
3 B 2 
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[An Oratory or Place of Prayer.] 


Founrarns, the best of which are such as that repre- 
sented in our wood-cut, are common in Mohammedan 
towns ; and, besides the ordinary use of assuaging the 
thirst of the passers-by, they, with an adjoining plat- 
form, and with an erect stone to indicate the way the 
worshipper should turn his face, constitute so many 
oratories for the use of those whom the call to prayer 
surprises at a distance from the mosque, or who prefer 
to perform their devotions in the open air. It is obli- 
gatory on all Mohammedans to pray five times a day; 
but it is only on the Friday that they are expected to 
attend at the mosque for the purpose: and in general, 
when a Moslem hears the call to prayers, or knows that 
the hour is arrived, he will perform his devotions at any 
convenient place near that where he happens to be at 
the time, after he has executed the required ablutions. 
These consist in washing the hands three times suc- 
cessively, as well as the face, the arms, the head, the 
neck, and the feet ; and also the inside of the mouth, of 
the ears, and of the nostrils. It is for the purpose of 
these ablutions that fountains are so abundantly pro- 
vided. Jn places where no water is to be had the 
ablution may be made with earth or sand. This 
practice is followed by persons travelling in the 
deserts ; and with regard to persons at sea, who have 
no such substitutes, and cannot afford fresh water, they 
effect their ablutions by rubbing themselves with their 
hands alone, after having placed them onastone. Sea- 
water is considered impure, and entirely unfit for the 
purposes of ablution. These washings are generally 
performed in a very slight way. In consequence of its 
being necessary to wash the arm up to the elbow, the 
Moslems have the sleeves of their dress with buttons 
from the elbow to the wrist. The Turks and Arabs 
generally wear their sleeves loose and unbuttoned, to 
save the trouble of frequent unbuttoning and buttoning 


of what their religion in this respect requires, are 
seldom seen but with their sleeves buttoned up. Indeed, 
every thing that their forms of worship demand, in regard 
to prayers and ablutions, is seldom performed by any 
Moslems except those of the higher and middle classes; 
and in all cases the morning, noon, and evening 
periods of prayer are the most attended to, while the 
intermediate ones are comparatively neglected. 
Although Christians are not generally. allowed to 
enter the mosques, the ceremonies of prayer are s 
much performed in the streets and open places of towns, 
that the most unobservant stranger soon becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with all the proceedings. 
There are no bells in Mohammedan countries; but, 
at the appointed hours, an officer of the mosque, called 
the muezzin, mounts upon the minarets and calls the 
faithful to prayers, or rather notifies that the proper 
time has arrived. For this office the persons endowed 
with the most sonorous voices are chosen in preference, 
and the distance at which they can be heard is such as 
to become a subject of surprise to Europeans. This 
notice is not delivered from every mosque, but only 
from such as are sufficient to afford an equal distribu- 
tion of the sound over the city. The call consists of a 
declaration of the Mohammedan profession of faith:— 
“There is no other God but God, and Mohammed is 
the Prophet of God!” with many repetitions ;. then 
follows the invitation to prayers, to which, in the morn- 
ing, is added the assurance that “ Prayer is better than 
sleep ;” and the whole concludes with the declaration 
that God is most great, and most high, and that there 
is no other God but him. 
When the call is heard, the devout who happen to 
be abroad hasten to the fountains and the streams to 
perform their ablutions ; when this is done, if there are 
many present, one of the number assumes the office of 





again; but the Persians, who are much less observant 


an imaum, or leader, and, placing himself before them, 
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with his face towards Mecca, the rest follow him in his 
yords and postures. 

Every canonical prayer is composed of an invocation, 
of different ricauts, and of the salutation. A ricaut 
consists of a series of seven positions of the body, with 
ech of which a particular prayer or declaration is 
connected. ‘The worshipper stands for a short time 
eect, as if endeavouring to fix his attention on the 
duties he is about to perform, with both the hands 
mised to the ears, and then repeats the declaration 
“God is most great!” He then lets his arms and hands 
hang down, in one sect, or crosses them on his breast, 
in another, and in this posture repeats the first chapter 
of the ‘ Koran.’ It is short, commencing with praise 
and ending in prayer for guidance in the right way. 
The whole upper part of the body is then bent forward, 
with the hands resting upon the knees, and they say, 
with a loud voice, “* God is most great!’ Then, rising 
to their former position, they say, “* God listens when 
prise is given to him.” And then they prostrate 
themselves, with their knees, hands, and faces on the 

nd; and, in this humblest of postures, declare again 
that * God is great.” This declaration is repeated in all 
the remaining positions ; which are—sitting down with 
their legs bent under them, so that the weight of the 
body rests upon the heels, which is a common sedentary 
posture among the Persians:—they then prostrate 
themselves as before; and, finally, raise themselves 
upon their feet, if possible without touching the ground 
with their hands as they rise. This is the first ricaut, 
and the second is like it, except that, instead of raising 
themselves upon their feet from the last prostration, they 
seat themselves upon their heels, and in this posture 
inyoke blessings upon the Prophet, upon themselves, 
and upon all the faithful. If the prayer is intended to 
conclude with this ricaut, a Jonger address than any 
which preceded is added. It commences with a decia- 
tation of faith, and concludes with the invocation of 
blessings. After this, the worshipper, still sitting, 
turns his face first towards the right, and then towards 
the left, repeating each time “ Peace be with you.” 
These two ricauts constitute a complete prayer; and no 
new words or postures are introduced in the additional 
ricauts, which are required on particular occasions, or 
which the zealously devout sometimes voluntarily under- 
take. The arrangement, however, is somewhat varied. 

When the canonical prayers are completed, the wor- 
shipper, if a person of leisure and devotion, does not 
immediately rise and go away, but remains to count 
his beads. The rosary consists of ninety beads, and a 
distinct ejaculation is appropriated to each as it passes 
between the fingers. Each ejaculation generally con- 
sists of two words, and declares a name or attribute 
of God. Almost all Moslems in the upper and middle 
ranks of life carry in their pockets or bosoms a string 
of beads for this purpose, which they use not only 
on the occasion we are describing, but while sitting 
and smoking their pipes, walking in the streets, or even 
while engaged in conversation. The ejaculation con- 
nected with each bead is more generally understood 
than expressed. 

When a Moslem has gone over his beads at the 
tegular time of prayer, he folds his hands, and then, 
holding them up, open, as if to receive something from 
above, he prays for such blessings as he desires for him- 
self or his household. When this is concluded, he 
strokes his beard with his right hand, and says, “ Praise 
be to God!” This concludes the whole. 

Moslems, when they pray in the open air, are careful 
to select the cleanest spot they can find; on this they 
spread a mat or a carpet, on which they stand without 

their shoes. If they are not provided with those 
Colveniences, they employ their cloaks for the same 
burpose ; and, whether thus used or not, they generally 
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lay aside their outermost robe while they are engaged 
in their devotions. It is customary to lay down some 
relic or other, in such a manner that the forehead may 
rest upon it in the prostrations. It is remarkable that 
the comb which is employed to dress the beard is most 
frequently used for this purpose, probably on account 
of the important and almost sacred office to which it is 
applied. Moslems, particularly Arabs, have the utmost 
respect for their beards. They carefully inter the hairs 
which come off in the combing, and Ali Bey relates 
that he could not, in all Mecca, procure a hair with 
which to mend his hygrometer. 

In general, the mosque is only attended on ordinary 
days by the persons whose residence or occupation is in 
the immediate neighbourhvod; but as an attendance 
on Friday is positively enjoined, the mosques are then 
well frequented. The Imaum sometimes delivers a 
sermon to the people, but his proper office is that of 
leader in their devotions, his functions in some degree 
approximating to those of our readers or clerks. The 
ministrations are not at all indispensable, since any 
man may, and does, occasionally assume the character 
and perform its functions. In small villages, which 
have no proper Imaum, the duties of the office are 
regularly performed by the schoolmaster, if there be 
any. The Mohammedans can hardly be said to have a 
clergy. ‘The Imaum is essentially’a layman, depending 
upon some worldly calling for his principal support ; 
for he seldom receives more than from’ ten to fifteen 
pounds a year, and often much less, from an appoint- 
ment for which he is usually indebted- to the good 
opinion which his neighbours entertain of his character 
and talents. 

The devotions as performed in the mosque only differ 
from those in the open air in being led by the regular 
officer, in being under cover, and in the greater 
number of persons assembled, and performing together 
their simultaneous prostrations. The stranger, as he 
looks in on passing the open gates of the mosques, 
will hardly be prevented, by difference of opinion from 
the worshippers, from feeling it both solemn and in- 
teresting to hear the declaration of the greatness of the 
Deity simultaneously issue from a great multitude 
prostrate before Him, in an attitude the most expressive 
of humiliation and self-abasement. 


— 


HISTORY OF GAS.—No. I. 


Tue appearance of this vast metropolis at night is now 
very different from that which was afforded within the 
memory of perhaps one half of those persons who fre- 
quent its streets. The beautiful light from the nume- 
rous lamps and well-iit shop-windows renders a walk by 
night as safe and as agreeable as by day, and almost 
blots from memory the dingy illuminations of only 
twenty years ago. A generation or two before, the 
case was still worse: as late as in the reign of George IT. 
the only lamps were lanterns, which housekeepers living 
in the principal streets were required to hang out on 
dark nights in front of their houses from six to eleven 
o'clock; and though from that period the number of 
lights, and perhaps their brilliancy, had progressively 
increased, the introduction of gas was a leap in the 
march of improvement far beyond any that had been 
previously made or hoped for. 

Although so lately brought into the service of man, 
the existence of a gas derived from coal capable of 
affording “ a large flame which burnt vigorously” has 
been long known. An account of the Burning Well 
near Wigan, in Lancashire, was published by Thomas 
Shirley in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of 1667, in 
which the author confuted the opinion that the waters 
of the Burning Well were inflammable like oil, as then 








believed and correctly remarked that the flame was 
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produced by the combustion of bituminous fumes 
issuing from the water, which he felt as “ 
breath, as it were a wind” against his hand. ‘These 
fumes, he inferred, were produced from the coal-bed 
which underlies all that part of the country. The first 
published account of making coal-gas was about the 
beginning of the last century, when Dr. Hales, from 
158 grains of Newcastle coal, obtained 180 cubic inches 
of gas,—rather more than is now produced in the large 
way. ‘This account was published in 1726, and the 
only object of the experiment was to ascertain the 
elasticity of the gas; but if a letter written by Dr. 
John Clayton, without a date, and published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions’ of 1739, were actually 
addressed to the Honourable Robert Boyle, as stated 
upon the original manuscript in the British Museum, 
coal-gas was made, and its inflammability ascertained, 
many years previous to Hales’s experiment, as Boyle 
died in 1691. 

Dr. Clayton’s experiments were suggested by the 
Burning Well at Wigan: he not only distilled the gas, 
which he called the spirit of coal, but he filled bladders 
with it, and frequently amused his friends by burning 
it like a candle. The application of this inflammability 
to any useful purpose seems, however, not to have 
occurred to any person; and this is one of the: many 
examples of the inattention of even philosophical and 
observing men to the useful and important discoveries 
almost thrown in their way. For many ages, the 
uttractive property of amber, when rubbed, was known 
before the electric fluid thus excited was brought into 
more intense action, The magnifying power of globes 
of glass was seen by the philosophers of Rome eighteen 
centuries ago, but no one dreamed of telescopes or 
microscopes. In like manner seal engraving, and the 
art of impressing letters and figures on wax and 
clay, were in practice twenty centuries before the 
unknown Dutchman or German first thought of using 
the art of impression as a means of multiplying the art 
of writing. 

Subsequently to these early notices, many distin- 
guished chemists have examined the properties of coal- 
gas, but to not one of them does it appear to have 
occurred that the brilliant light afforded would be use- 
ful in an economical point of view. The merit of this 
idea must be ascribed wholly to Mr. Murdoch, who, a 
century after the experiments of Dr. Clayton, first 
applied coal-gas to any real use by lighting with it 
his house and offices at Redruth in Cornwall. This 
was in 1792. Five years afterwards, when resident in 
Ayrshire, he made a similar use of gas ; and, in 1798, 
he partially lighted with it the manufactory of Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, at Soho, near Birmingham. But 
the public attention was first drawn to the subject in 
1802, when, in consequence of the general rejoicing 
at the peace of Amiens, it was determined to use gas 
for the purpose of illumination in front of the extensive 
range of buildings at Soho. The experiment succeeded 
perfectly, and the light was disposed in the tasteful and 
varied forms of which gas is so susceptible. The 
spectacle afforded was as beautiful as it was new to the 
public, and the numerous population of Birmingham 
came out to gaze and be delighted at the extraordinary 
display of taste and brilliance. Mr. Murdoch, sub- 
sequently, in 1806, received the gold medal of the 
Royal Society, for a communication detailing the suc- 
cessful erection of a gas-apparatus for the manufactory 
and dwelling-house of Mr. Lee at Manchester. 

The publie attention in London was shortly after 
this drawn to the subject by a German named Winsor, 
who delivered lectures and exhibited a number of 
interesting experiments at the Lyceum theatre. Winsor 
was a persevering and sanguine man, but deficient in 
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time that his exhibitions and lectures excited attention, 
the confidence of the public was withheld in Consequence 
of the absurd pretensions put forth by him, and his 
ignorance of the theory of his subject. As a Specimeg 
of his pretensions we need only mention that his 
advertisements promised a saving of 1000 per coy 
by the burning of mere smoke,—that the new light 
might be made to ascend in columns to the clouds, and 
descend in showers from the trees,—and that one crystal 
globe would produce light and heat enongh for the 
largest room in winter. His chemical knowledge may 
be inferred from his printed statements, that pure 
hydrogen is the nourisher of life and flame, and that ay 
escape of gas into a room cannot be dangerous, because 
the mixture of atmospheric air would prevent explosion, 
The gas employed in his exhibitions was burned in ay 
impure state, and was, in consequence, very offensive to 
the smell; this, with some other circumstances, caused 
a prejudice against gas at the time, which must haye 
operated in delaying its general adoption ; though it is 





but fair to say that the perseverance of Mr. Winsor was 
very instrumental in making it known. 

In 1804 he obtained a patent as inventor of gas, and 
published a prospectus of a National Light and Heat 
Company, representing that, by a deposit of only 5i,, 
each subscriber would secure a handsome fortune, which 
he estimated would amount at least to 570/. per annum, 
and might, probably, be ten times that sum. Notwith- 
standing any distrust that might have been caused by 
the circumstances above mentioned, the promise of 
such a vast profit excited the cupidity of many, and 
it is stated that nearly 50,000/. were subscribed in 
furtherance of Winsor’s schemes. But this sum was 
wholly expended in costly experiments, in ineffectual 
attempts to purify gas, and in public exhibitions of its 
effect in lighting streets. The first attempt was in 
1807; in that year Pal!-Mall was lighted up with gas, 
and it continued for some years to be the only street 
in London so illuminated. In 1809, the National 
Light and Heat Company applied to Parliament for 
an act to incorporate them, but were opposed by Mr. 
Murdoch, on the ground of priority of discovery: a 
great deal of evidence was adduced, and a charter was 
refused. In the following year another application was 
made to Parliament, which was this time successful, 
though the powers granted to the Company were much 
below what they had asked in their first application. 
By the Act then granted, their capital was limited to 
200,000/, ;—they were to contract with the parishes of 
the metropolis to furnish light at a cheaper rate than 
the usual mode of lighting with oil ;—they were not to 
exercise any of the powers granted until 100,000/, 
should be raised;—and the whole sum must be sub- 
scribed within three years of the date of their charter. 
Hitherto the Company had confined their attempts 
to Pall-Mall; but when they became a chartered body 
they purchased premises in Cannon Row, Westminster, 
and proceeded to make experiments on so large a scale 
that the subscribed funds were soon nearly exhausted: 
the subscribers began to be dissatisfied, and some 
alterations in the management were in consequence 
insisted upon. A new charter was obtained in 1812 
for the period of twenty-one years, on the same condi- 
tions as before, and the Company, though making 
little or no profit, steadily pursued their course. About 
this time they engaged the services of Mr. Clegg, who 
had been for some years engaged in erecting gas-ap- 
paratus in Birmingham, and established two separate 
stations, in addition to that which they had hitherto 
worked in Westminster. One of their new stations was 
at the Curtain Road, and the other at Brick Lane. 
In three or four years from this time the Company 
began to realize the profitable effects of their exertions ; 





chemical and mechanical knowledge, At the same 


the utility of gas was becoming daily more obvious, and 
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ihe current of public opinion was turning rapidly in its 
qvour. Applications were made for private tights from 
various parts of the metropolis, and in many streets the 
old oil-lamps were quite discarded as public lights. In 
1916, the extent of their operations requiring an increase 
of capital, the Company obtained leave from Parliament 


increased to 900,000/, In 1823, when a parliamentary 


ivestigation was made as to the propriety of placing 
,l| gas companies under immediate legislative control, 
annual consumption of coal by the chartered Com- 
pany Was 20,678 chaldrons, producing, on an average, 
(30,000 feet of gas every night, which was distributed 
through the metropolis by means of 122 miles of pipe, 
—supplying upwards of 30,000 burners, and giving a 
light equal to more than 30,000 lbs. of tallow candles. 
The whole quantity of gas supplied by the other esta- 
hlishments then in existence scarcely reached the amount 
supplied by the chartered Company: but such has 
heen the increase of gas-lighting in the ten years since 


the 
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io augment their capital to 400,000/., which has since 


elapsed, that this particular Company have at least tripled 
their produce ; while the whole of the gas companies in 
London are estimated to consume 200,000 chaldrons of 
coal per annum ; and to distribute through nearly 600 
niles of pipe the enormous quantity of 7,000,000 of 
cubic feet of gas every twenty-four hours, on an average 
of the whole year, giving a light equal to what would 
be obtained from 300,000 Ibs. of candles. 

While gas was slowly and with difficulty struggling 
into notice in London, it was making rapid strides in 
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Justice is generally administered under some large spread- 
ing tree; in the present instance, the scene of the transac- 
tion was just in front of the house of the English Consul, 
and opposite the ship, The culprit had been detected having 
in his possession part of a gown belonging to an English 
lady, the sister-in-law to the Consul; and he readily con- 
fessed that he had stclen it out of her room while the family 
were at church, jy brea ge «| a hooked stick through the 
blinds, which, not being of the finest manufacture, readily 
admitted the gown to be drawn through. Notwithstanding 
his confession, it was necessary that he should undergo the 
trial, and have sentence regularly passed upon him. Little 
examination was, however, needed; for any one is allowed 
to condemn himself, and the judges are not sorry to be thus 
spared much of the trouble of investigation. A number of 
Aavahs of different ranks were assembled, having in their 
hands the pamphlet containing the laws; and one, who was 
judge of the district, after a short speech of admonition, con- 
demned the eulprit to pay four large hogs ;—two to the lady, 
and two tothe king. A slight attempt at form made the scene 
appear to us still more ludicrous than it otherwise might. 
The Aavahs, none of whom had any trowsers, were mostly 
dressed in a coat, waistcoat, shirt, and neckerchief; and they 
also wore a large and neatly made Pooraui mat, which ap- 


peared to be their exclusive pape A provost-marshal, 
with a bare rusty sword, an 
two other attendants, did not make much addition to the 


solemnity of the scene. 


a marine’s coat, with one or 


Two witnesses are required to condemn a man for any 


heinous offence; but no member of the church can be 
brought to trial without being first excommunicated, or 
scratched off the books. 
would not at present be able to understand the system, but 
the attendance of many inferior Aavahs is required, with the 


They have no juries, as they 


the manufacturing districts of England. Mr. Clegg, | view of securing justice to the accuséd, who is allowed to 


who, in 1813, entered the service of the chartered Com- 
pany, had, as early as the year 1805, erected a very 
effective gas-apparatus at Halifax ; and Mr. Pemberton, 
beskles lighting his own manufactory, fitted up a very 
complete establishment in an extensive button manu- 
factory at Birmingham, so perfectly answering the 
ends proposed,—which were not only to light the manu- 
factory, but to supply heat also for soldering,—that the 
works have been in constant use from that time, and 
have required but few alterations and repairs since. 
Several other gas-works, erected about the same time, 


go at liberty, even without bail, both before and after trial. 
The “ Aavah Rai” wear a sort of high head dress, the flat 
front of which is ornamented with feathers, while from the 
hinder part hangs a quantity of long human hair. 
frame of this head-piece is of wicker-work; and I under- 
stood that it was the ancient war-cap, which, from its impe- 
netrability, appears probable.—MS., Journal of a Voyage of 
Discovery. 


The 





THE CASTLE OF HASTINGS, WITH THE 
CHAPEL OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 


in Birmingham, by Mr, Pemberton, are still in use ; 
and, although some improvements have been made in 
them, they mostly retain the original form in which 
they were erected. The success which had attended 
gas‘making in the provinces was communicated to 
London, and the rapid and complete success of the 
practice in London again acted upon: the provinces. 
It may now be asserted that there is ‘hardly a single 
provincial town of any importance which is not pro- 


\ided with an efficient gas establishment. 
[To be continued} _ 








ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN! OTAHEITE. 


Tux code of laws (formed by the missionaries) is not very 
luminous. Murder and treason are the only two capital 
crimes. Theft is usually punished by a four-fold restitution, 
generally in hogs, half of which is forfeited to the person 
from whom the articles have been stolen, and the other half 
to the king. Fornication, Sabbath-breaking, and other 
comparatively minor delinquencies, are punished by the 
offender being obli to bestow a proportionate quantity of 
labour on some public work,—such as making or repairing 
‘portion of a road. If the rit should be a female, she 
s obliged to make a quantity of native cloth. 

Being on the subject of laws, the description of a trial 
which took plage very shortly after our arrival may not be 
amiss, The judges are called “Aavah,” which name is, 
however, applied to all persons invested with legal authority, 
from the lord-chief-justice down to the lowest constable, 
except that the word “ Rai,” or “Great,” is added when 
speaking of the former, and also to all district judges. 





Upon a lofty rocky cliff, to the westward of the town 
of Hastings, there are some remains of a large and 
very ancient castle. At what period or by whom it 
was erected is not stated by Leland, Camden, or any 
writer who has treated of our topographical antiquities. 
But from its situation, which must have been particu- 
larly favourable to the ancient mode of fortification, it 
is more than probable that a fortress existed here long 
before that which the Danish rovers, under Hastings 
their leader, are said to have constructed. This con- 
jecture receives some support from a passage in the 
* Chronicles of Dover Monastery,’ printed in Leland’s 
* Collectanea,’ which says, “ that when Arviragus threw 
off the Roman yoke, it is likely he fortified those places 
which were most convenient for their invasion, namely, 
Richborough, Walmer, Dover, and Hastings.” Bishop 
Lyttleton, however, was inclined to think that here was 
originally a Roman fortress, built as a defence against 
the invasion of the pirates. He further observes, that 
although William the Conqueror, as we are told, ran 
up a fort at Hastings just before his engagement with 
arold, this could itot have been his work, as it would 
have required more time and labour than his circum- 
stances would then have allowed; and concludes that : 
William might probably have repaired the old Roman 
castle and have placed a garrison in it. In the ‘ His-. 
tory of Canterbury,’ written by Eadmer, it appears 
that, in the year 1090, almost all the bishops and nobles 
of England were assembled by royal authority at the 
castle of Hastings, to pay personal homage to King 
William II. before his departure for Normandy. 
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Little more concerning this castle is mentioned in 
history, except that within its walls there was a free 
royal chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which 
was a dean with several secular canons and preben- 
daries. It is supposed to have been founded by one of 
the earls of Eu while proprietor of the castle. Prynne, 
as quoted by Grose, records various circumstances 
relative to a dispute between King Edward III. and 
the Bishop of Chichester and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, concerning the right claimed by them of visiting 
this chapel, which, however, in the reign of Henry VI., 
was placed under the jurisdiction of the former of 
these prelates. At the dissolution, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, the deanery was valued at 20/, per 
annum, and the seven prebends at 41/, 13s. 5d.; and 
the whole was, a few years after, granted by the same 
king to Sir Anthony Browne. It appears, by a patent 
of Edward III., that the dean had licence to build 
himself a mansion within the walls of the castle. 

What remains of the castle approaches nearest in 
shape to two sides of an oblique spherical triangle, 
having the points rounded off. The base, or south 
side next the sea, conipleting the triangle, is formed by 
a perpendicular craggy cliff about 400 feet in length, 
upon which are no vestiges of walls or other forti- 
fication: The east side is made by a plain wall mea- 
suring near 300 feet, without tower or defence of any 
kind. The adjoining side, which faces the north-west, 
is about’ 400 feet long. -The area included is about 
an acre and one-fifth. The walls, nowhere entire, are 
about eight feet thick. The gateway, now demolished, 
was on the north side, near the northernmost angle. 
Not far from it, to the west, are the remains of a small 
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tower, enclosing a circulaf flight of stairs; and, sy 
farther westward, a sally-port and the ruins of anothe 
tower. On the east side, at the distance of about }(y 
feet, ran a ditch, 100 feet in breadth at the top, and 4 
feet deep; but both the ditch, and the interval betwee, 
it and the wall, seem to have gradually narrowed y 
they approached the gate, under which they terminated 
On the north-west side there was another ditch of the 
same breadth, commencing at the cliff opposite to the 
westernmost angle, and bearing away almost due north 
leaving a level intermediate space which, opposite to 
the sally-port, was 180 feet in breadth. 

The castle, together with the rape of Hastings, which 
always accompanied it, underwent many changes of 
proprietors until the year 1461, when the estate came 
inte the possession of Sir William Hastings, on whom 
the title of Lord Hastings was bestowed by Edward IV 
This was the nobleman whose name has been rendered 
so familiar by the histories of England, Shakspeare’s 
play of Richard III., and the romances about Jane 
Shore. When the fidelity of Lord Hastings to the 
children of Edward IV. cost him his. life, his estates 
were forfeited to the crown; but they were restored 
to his son by Henry VIJ., and. confirmed to him by 
Henry VIII. By one of his descendants, who were 
invested with the earldom of Huntingdon, the ‘castle 
of Hastings was sold, together with the manors of 
Crawhurst, Burwash, and Berelham, to Thomas Pel- 
ham, Esq., to whom the. perpetuity was confirmed by 
James I. in 1605. In his family it has ever since 


remained, and at present belongs to the Earl of Chi- 
chester, to whose father it was bequeathed by the first 
Duke of Newcastle. 
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